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FOREWORD 

T he Uni tod States Office of Education has cooperated 
with the Federal Emergency Relief Administration from 
the beginning in the planning of its measures dealing 
with relief in the field of education. 

Among the moi'e important of these^measures is the Fed- 
eral student aid program. In this program large adminis- 
trative responsibility is placed upon the colleges. In such 
an enterprise a careful study of the procedures by which it 
is conducted is essential for the protection not only of the 
* relief funds expended but also of the colleges and universities 
participating in the program. Further steps in developing 
the program should be based upon such a sti^y. 

It seemed to me appropriate that such a study should be 
made by the OflSce of Education in order that the educational 
questidns involved should have primary consideration. Ac- 
cordingly an invitation was extended to the Office and 
promptly accepted. I am glad to see the results of the study 
published as an Office of Education document. 

« Harbt L. Hopkins, 

Federal Emergency Reli^ Administrator. 
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FEDERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAM: 

' INTRODUCTION 

T he federal student aid program is the first instance 
in American history in which the National Government 
has assisted needy youth to work their way through 
college. 

Inaugurated by the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion the plan provides financial aid to qualified young men 
and women who lack sufiBcient funds to attend college. The 
students are required to perform actual work on a part-time 
basis in return iof the money paid them by the Government. 
The primary aim of the program is to keep up the supply of 
trained persons through the depression period, and to prevent 
these young people from suffering too heavily from idleness 
and deprivations. 

This program well exemplifies the dominant spirit of the 
F. E. R. A. When in 1933 it became apparent that the States 
were no longer financially able to meet their relief needs and 
Congress appropriated funds to aid them, the Federal 
Government had to decide upon policies with respect to work 
relief and/or the dole. From the beginning, the F. E. R. A. 
encouraged the use of work relief as widely as possible. This 
made it necessary to consider early the types of work that 
could be used most advantageously in work relief projects. 
It was recognized that so far as possible each person doing 
relief work should do the type of work for which he was best 
fitted. Work alofie was not enough. The right kind of work 
was important. 

Accordingly, it was clijlfr that young people who under 
normal conditions would be in college should be enabled to do 
college work by means of their work-relief job. It was clear 
also that if their financial condition was such that they could 
not go on with their college work, they were in need of aid 
even if they were not on relief rolls. 

Several specific considerations favored the proposal of a 
college student aid program. First, the college faculties 
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stood ready to train additional students with little additional 
expense. Second, the college budgets which in former years 
provided for much student labor were so drastically reduced 
that the colleges could notgive the customary jobs to students. 
Third, private industry in the college comih unities could not 
pro^de jobs usually made available to students. Finally, the 
physical equipment — buildings, grounds, libraries, labora- 
toiies — was deteriorating for lack of adequate funds to keep 
it in good condition. 

On all these grounds, the student aid program was among 
the work-relief projects given earliest consideration and was 
the subject of an extended conference of college and univer- 
sity presidents with F. E. R. A. officials called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education in August 1933. The 
proposal developed by that conference was modified from 
time to time until on February 2, 1934, the releaw was sent 
to State relief administrators authorizing the college student 
aid program and earmarking funds for its support. The 
release of July 3, 1934, providing for the continuance of the 
program for the 'academic year of 1934-35 modified only 
slightly the earlier regulations. A copy of this release x^-ill 
be found in appendix A. 

An important feature of the program was that the responsi- 
bility for its administration was vested in the individual 
colleges and univer^ties throughout the country with a 
minimum of supervision from the relief authorities at the 
National and State capitals. Monthly allotments of funds 
weriynade to them by the F. E. R. A. The institutions w'ere 
respmisible for selecting the students to receive Federal aid, 
arranging for their part-time employment on and off the 
campus, assigning them to suitable jobs, supervising their 
work, and other phases of the undertaking. 

All tax-e.xempt institutions of coU^ate or university grade 
are entitled to participate in the program. Accordingly, a 
wide variety of colleges and universities are receiving Federal 
funds for student aid. Among them are institutions under 
both public and private control ; of diverse types and academic 
programs from the university with its multiplicity of depart- 
ments and schools including graduate Itudy to the junior 
collies with collegiate work of 1 or 2 years above the high- 
school level ; located in communities of differing sizes, some 
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being in populous centers wliile others are in more or less 
bolated areas.- 

As a result of this situation, the administration of the 
program is a different problem in each institution. The 
F. E. R. A. has from time to time issued brief bulletins on 
the program since its inception in February 1934. Certain 
States have pronded a iheasure of help by assigning persons 
to call conferences of college representatives %nd give such 
■assistance as possible to the program. No attempt, however, » 
has been made to analyze the individual institutions taking 
part in the program and to give an account of the procedures 
adopted by them for its operation. The present study is . 
intended to provide this detailed information. The partic- 
ular questions considered are: (I) Institutions participating 
in the program; (II) Form of organization to administer the 
program; (III) .Assurance of need of students receiving aid; 

(IV) Use of Federal money by students; (V) Special proW- 
sions for students to live cheaply; (VI) Cost of living for 
students, (VII) A dm i nis trative plans to provide part-time 
work for students; (VIII) Supervision of^ part-time work of 
students, (LX) Intellectual ability and scholastic* achieve- 
ment of F. E. R. A. students; (X) Evaluat^n of program bv 
individual institutions; and (XI) Criticisms and suggestions 
for changes in program. Since this Federal project is an 
experiment in higher education as well as in Government 
relief, evaluation and criticism of the program as it is operat- 
ing in each college from the standpoint of the institution 
itself, is highly significant as a criterion of its success. 

In order to collect the information the colleges and uni- 
versities were requested to submit special reports. Of the 
1,465 institutions taking part in the program, reports wer6 
recfflved from 1,181. In addition, a representative of the 
Uni^ States OflSce of Education made a field trip to 16 
institutions of various types and methods of control in differ- 
ent sized commumties and geographical sections for the pur- 
pose of securing first-hand knowledge of the program’s 
operation. It is believed that the colleges visited represented 
a cross section of all the institutions participating in the 
program. The data apply to the academic veer of 1934-35. 
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I. INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING IN PROGRAM 


The widespread participation of colleges throughout the 
country is indicated in table 1. Institutions of all sizes and 
methods of control are represented. The several States and 
geographical sections vary greatly in their quotas of Federally- 
aided students and in the monthly amounts of Federal funds 
allotted. 

Table 1.— NUMBER OF INSTITUTION^ QUOTA OF STU- 
DENTS, AND MONTHLY ALLOTMENT OF FEDERAL 
FUNDS J 


Buiee and geo^phical sections 

# 

Q 

Number of 
institutions 
participating 
in program 

Quota of students 
receiving Federal 
aid in— 

Amount of Federal 
funds to aid students 
allotted monthly 

Publicly controlled 

Privately controlled 

Totel 

Publicly controlled 
institutlooB 

Privately oontrolled 
Institutions 

3 

0 

H 

1 Publicly controlled 

institutions 

Privately oontrolled 
institutions 

Total 

1 

2 

S 

•4 

6 

8 

7 

8 

• 

18 

A, New England and Middle 


1 








Atlantic States: 


i 







• V 

Connecticat 

5 

10 

15 

196 

' 2931 

1 480 

$2,040 

$4,396 

*7.3as 

Maine 

7 

8 

15 

296 

264 1 

1 549 

4, 425 

3,810 

8.235 

Massachusetts 

11 

» 

37 

645 

2.406 

3,011 

8,175 

30,990 

45,165 

New Hampshire 

3 

2 

5 

201 

293 

554 

3,015 

4,396 

8,310 

New Jersey 

e 

16 

22 

414^ 

1,007 

1.481 

0.210 

10,006 

22,215 

New York 

14 

62 

76 

3.140 

7,809 

10,055 

47. 100 

117, 136 

164,325 

Pennsylvania 1 

10 

53 

60 

1.621 

4.606 

6,126 

22.815 

09, 076 

91.890 

Rhode Island 

1 

6 

6 

120 

430 

550 

1.800 

^460 

8,250 

Vennont 

6 

8 

8 

206 

100 

814 

3.120 

1.600 

A710 

ttoaL 

68 

1B5 

95S 

«,7oe 

17.899 

9i099 

100.580 

9M.845 

160,496 

B. East North Central States: 










Illinois 

13 

52 

65 

2.600 

3,184 

5,753 

38.535 

47. 700 

86.295 

Indiana 

6 

31 

36 

1.204 

1.316 

2,510 

18.060 

19. 726 

37,785 

Michigan 

10 

23 

30 

2.271 

818 

3,080 

34,065 

12,270 

4A335 

Ohio 

8 

40 

57 

2.037 

2,342 

4,070 

39.555 

36. 130 

74,685 

WIsooDsln 

38 

16 

64 

1.866 

098 

2,564 

27.000 

10. 470 

38,460 

TVitkL 

60 

m 

951 

10. 647 

8,167 

18,904 


1*6, SA6 

983,500 

r. .West' North Central States: 










Iowa 

32 

33 

65 

1.252 

017 

2.160 

18,780 

13. 766 

32,535 

Kansas 

10 

25 

41 

1.436 

507 

1.042 

21.635 

7,006 

20,130 

Minnesota 

14 

17 

31 

1.748 

092 

2,440 

20,230 

lasso 

36,600 

Missouri 

10 

35 

54 

1.160 

1,609 

2,665 

17,340 

22.036 

30,076 

Nebraska 

8 

15 

23 

906 

395 

1,300 

13. 575 

6,926 

10,500 

North Dakota 

0 

2 

11 

600 

49 

645 

8,060 

716 

0, 675 

South Pakota 

7 

8 

15 

308 

176 

483 

4,630 

2,025 

7 ! 246 

TbtaL 

106 

1S5 

940 

7.400 

4.944 

11,844 

111,080 

99.040 

174,890 


1 Data included in tbii table ere of September 10S4 
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OF INSTITUTIONS. Q 

dents, and monthly allot me: NT 

FUNDS^ — Continued 


UOTA OF STU- 
OF FEDERAL 


States and geographical eectioDS 

Number of 
institutions 
'penici paling 
in program 

Quota of students 
receiving Federal 
aid in— 

j Amount of Fnleral 
funds to aid students 
allotted monthly 
to— 

1 

£• 

w 

a 

8 

>% 

5 

3 

i 

I 

1 

0 

8 

eh 

5 

m 

> 

£ 

3 

0 

Publicly controlled 
InstllutioDS 

2 

ils 

□ 0 

: S3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

h 

Publicly controlled 
institutions 

Privately controller] 
institutions 

3 

1 

1 

t 

4 

6 

1 

j • 

7 

8 

1 

18 

D. South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Marvland 4 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Virginia 

West Vliginia 

Xbtel 

E. ^th Centra] States: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mlaalssippl 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Texas 

TdUL 

F. Western SUtes: 

Aritona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

2 

2 

4 

17 

t 

13 

7 

12 

12 

’"'8 

10 

30 

13 

40 

>28 

25 

0 

2 

10 

14 

47 

18 

53 

35 

37 

21 

96 
120 
627 
1,045 
401 
1,031 
588 
1, 105 
827 

1 

► 807 

236 
1 789 

694 
1,424 
679 
849 
203 

98 
927 
702 
1,834 
1,055 
2,455 
1. 167 
2,014 
1,030 

11, 470 
120 
7,905 
15, 075 
6,915 

15.405 
8,820 
17. 475 

12.405 

1 

$ii785 

3.525 

11,835 

8,610 

21.360 

8,685 

12,'735 

3.045 

$1,470 

13,905 

11.430 

27.510 

15.825 

36.825 
17.505 
30,210 
15.450 

74 

169 

11 

11 

22 

13 

22 

13 

85 

40 

887 

6.869 

6.480 

11.349 

Be.SM> 

83,880 

170.180 

10 

13 

9 

7 

18 
• 30 
7 

31 

— 

21 

24 

31 

20 

40 

43 

42 

80 

923 

587 

922 

894 

770 

2,067 

633 

2,492 

415 

232 

504 

594 

281 

240 

1,065 

1,710 

1,338 

819 

1,426 

1,488 

1,057 

2,297 

1,096 

4,202 

I3,84i 

8.80& 

13.8S0 

13,410 

11,640 

30,835 

0.495 

37,380 

6,225 

3,480 

7,540 

8,910 

4.215 

3,600 

16,975 

25,650 

II 

195 

176 

801 

8^984 

6,041 

14,396 

139,880 

75, N5 

914,876 

5 

38 

10 

-4 

fl 

1 

6 
6 
6 
1< 
1 

''46 

7 

6 

4 

"io 

4 

9 10 

5 

78 

17 

10 

10 

1 

6 

22 

10 

20 

1 

450 

5,283 

768 

301 

418 

94 

221 

594 

637 

1,295 

112 

i, i03 
270 
118 

49 

450 

7.440 

1,038 

479 

407 

94 

221 

911 

873 

1,607 

112 

6,840 
79, 245 
11,090 
5.415 
6,270 
1,410 
3,315 
8.910 
9.555 
19, 425 
1,660 

'32.' 446 
4,050 
1,770 
735 

II 


Oregon. 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

317 
' 230 
312 

4. 755 
3,540 
4.680 

IVitaL 

03 

87 

180 : 

10,888 

8,466 : 

13,704 

163,585 

51, (75 

«O6,580' 

0. Territories: 










Hawaii 

1 

.... 

1 

135 


135 

9 non 



Puerto RIdo ' 

1 


2 

214 

11 

225 

3, 210 

105 

2,000 

3.375 

TeUl • . 

9 

1 

s 

S4» 

11 

380 

6,110 

166 

0,ST5 

Grand louL.w 

W 

M8 

Twi 

MM' 

i3.99lji 

hT308: 

160 1 

Im,455 

1.414,08 


Of the total 1,465 institutions taking part in the program, 
about twice as many are privately controlled as publicly 
» see*— 38 — 2 
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controlled. Except in the Western States group, the num- 
ber of privately controlled institutions exceeds the publicly 
controlled in each geographical section. The New England 
and Middle Atlantic States especially have a preponderance 
of privately controlled institutions. 

Although the number of privately controlled institutions 
greatly exceeds the publicly controlled for the country as a 
whole, the total quota of students receiving Federal aid for 
the former is 6,466 less than for the latter. The South 
Central States have the largest number of institutions par- 
' ticipating in the program of any geographical section, but 
the quota of students for this group is only slightly more 
than that of the Western States section which has the 
smallest number of institutions. Iowa with' 65 colleges has 
a large numbej of institutions yet the State’s quota of 
students receiving Federal aid is less than that of Minne- 
sota, with only 31 institutions. The allotment If Federal 
funds is based upon 12 percent of the full-time enrollment 
of the colleges as of October 15, 1933. The rate of $15 per 
month for- each such student makes the allotment. The 
above variations in the. amounts of such allotments, as 
between publicly and privately controlled institutions, 
among geographical sections and States are proportionate 
to student enrollments in participating insjtitutions. 

Types of institutions and sizes of student quotas . — The dif- 
ficulty of the problem confronting the individual institu- 
tion in conducting the program is dependent in a^ measure 
on its particular type and the size of its quo^a of students 
receiving Federal aid. 

In institutions with extensive academic programs, such 
as universities, colleges, and professional schools, the oper- 
ation of the program is much more complicated than in a- 
junior collie where the instruction is limited to a 1- or 2-year 
curriculum. A xlifferent situation is faced by teachers col- 
leges and normal schools due to the fact that their work 
consists in general of onjy a single field of higher education. 
The size of the quota of students receiving Federal aid in 
the individual institution also is an important factor in 
determining the organization of the program. The task of 
selecting the students, providing part-time jobs, supervising 
the students while at work, and other phases is relatively 
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simple when only a few students are involved. On the 
other hand, in the institutions where the quota of students 
is large, the program's operation becomes more complex 
with a corresponding increase in administrative responsi- 
bility. 

The number of institutions classified according to type 
and to size student quota in the individual institution 
are presentedin table 2. 

Table 2.— INSTITUTIONS CLASSIFIED BY TYPE AND SlZfi 

OP QUOTA OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FEDERAL AID 


Number of Institutions where site of quota Is— I 


Type of insiiiution 

Fewer 
than 20 
stu- 
dents 

20 to 39 
stu- 
dents 

40 to 69 
stu- 
dents 

00to79 

stu- 

dents 

80to99 

stu- 

dents 

100 or 
more 
stu- 
d^ts 

1 uiai 

num- 
l)er of 
Institu- 
tions 

1 

X 

1 

4 

S 

• 

1 

7 

1 

8 

UniversiUes, ooUeges, and pro- 
fessional schools 

170 

219 

122 

63 

26 

168 

768 

Teachers colleges and normal 
icbools 

R3 

30 

^ 41 

38 

26 

32 

220 

Junior colleges..., 

260 

88 

17 

11 

8 

7 

391 

A\egro colleges. . . 

46 

36 

6 

i 

, 2 

1 

96 

ToUl 

628 

87S 

186 

119 


198 

i 

1.486 


Of the several types of institutions by far the greater 
proportion are universities, colleges, and professional schools. 
Approximately 52 percent, or more than one-half, are of 
this type. About 1 out of every 4 of the institution^ is a- 
junior college whilg teachers colleges and normal schools 
comprise about 1 out of every 7’. Negro colleges include 
the smallest percentage. 

A wide difference prevails in the size of the student quota 
receiving Federal aid in the individuaHnstitutions. Of the 
total number taking part in the program, approximately 35 
percent have quotas of 'fewer than 20 students. Thus in 
about 1 out of 3 institutions the operation of the program 
is not a difficult undertaking. Among the small institu- 
tions are 273 having student quotas of fewer than 10 stu- 
dents. On the other hand, instiftlTions with quotas of 60 
or more students represent about 25 percent of all the insti- 
tutiStns. One outof every 13 institutions has a quota of 100 
or more students receiving Federal aid. • 
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Size oj college communities . — The question of the size of 
the community in which the institution is located is im- 
portant in determining the operation of the program because 
the regulations provide that the students may be placed in 
jobs either oflf or on the campus. 

Off-campus jobs include sociaUy desirable work in public 
and social enterprises in the local community, such as munici- 
pal and county offices, bureaus, departments, schools, li- 
braries, hospitals, museums, and similar agencies. Where 
an institution is located in a small community or rural area 
with no community close at hand, few off-campus jobs are 
available while there is a plethora of them in the case of the 
institution located in a city or metropolitan center. In table 
3 are shown the differences in the size of the communities in 
which the institutions of several types are located. 

Table 3.— SIZE OF COMMUNITIES IN WHICH INSTITUTIONS 
OF SEVERAL TYPES ARE LOCATED 


Number T>f lostltutioDs located In oommunlties of— 


Type of Institution 

c 

Fewer 
than 20,- 
000 in- 
habitants 

20,000 to 
30.900 in- 
habitants 

40.000 to 

50.000 in- 
habitants 

60.000 to 

70.000 in- 
habitants 

80,000 to 
00.000 in- 
habitants 

100,000 
or more 
inhabit- 
ants 

i 

1 

8 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Universities, colleges, and 
profession^ schools 

370 

M 

42 

28 

10 

253 

Teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools 

108 

15 

0 

3 



Junior colleges — 

274 

. 38 

16 

0 

4 

50 

Negro colleges 

64 

fl 

8 

2 

5 

21 

Total 

866 

114 

76 

48 

10 



Pronounced variations exist in the size of the communities 
in which the institutions are located. Approximately 60 
percent of all the colleges participatmg in the program are 
located in communities of fewer than 20,000 inhabitants. 
Of this number, 185 institutions, or about 12 percent, of the 
total are situated in very small communities of fewer than 
1,000 inhabitants. Some of these latter collies are located 
in open country at considerable distance from a city or town. 
In such cases difficulties of transportation, lack of cooperation 
on the part of the few local public and social agencies, and 
other causes interfere in many instances with any attempts 
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of th© institutions to find part-tim© jobs for th© students off 
the campus. 

Conversely, almost 25 percent of the institutions, or 1 out 
. of every 4, are located in communities of 100,000 or more in- 
habitants. Included among them are 58 institutions where 
the size of the communities in which they are located is from 

500.000 to 1,000,000 inhabitants and 85 institutions where 
the communities have -more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
PoMibiliti^ for obtaining off-campus jobs for students by 
these institutions are almost unlimited. 

As to the several types- of institutions, the universities, 
col%es, and professional schools are distributed somewhat 
evenly between large and small communities. In the case 
of teachere colleges and normal schools, however, a much 
greater number are located in communities of fewer than 

20.000 inhabitants than in large communities. Similarly, 

a major proportion of the junior colleges are located in small 
communities. A fairly large percentage of the Negro col- 
leges on the contrary are situated in communities of 100,000 
or more inhabitants. ’ 

II. FORM OF ORGANIZATION TO ADMINISTER 

PROGRAM 

On account of the different problems confronting each in- 
dividual institution due to its particular type, method of 
control, academic program, geographical location, size bf 
student quota, size of college conununity, and other factors, 
various forms of organizations are used to administer the 
program. 

In some of th© institutions administration of the program 
has b^hplaced in the. hands of a single individual, such as 
an administrative officer or member of the educational staff. 
In others it is handled by a committee of two or more mem- 
bers. This committee in certain institutions is composed 
exclusively of administrative officers, in others of faculty 
members only, and in- still others of both administrative 
officers and faculty members. In a few coll^qs one or more 
^ representatives of the students receiving F^eral aid serve 
on the committee. ' , ^ 

The five most commonly used administrative forms, as 
shown in table 4, are where th© program is handled by the 
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president, dean of students, business manager, special com* 
mittee, or faculty member 

Table 4.— FORM OF ORGANIZATION USED BY INSTITUTIONS 
OF SEVERAL TYPES TO ADMINISTER FEDERAL STUDENT 
AID PROGRAM 

■ 0 

I Number ofTnstilutioDS where program is aciminlsteretl by— 



President 

Dean of 
students 



Iluslncss 

ofllco 

Special 

committee 

Faculty 

member 

Type of institutinn 

Publicly con- 
trolled 

Privately con- 
trolled 

Total 

a 

K 

p 

C 

^■5 

> 

£ 

Total 

Publicly con- 
trolled 

Privately con- 
jlrolled 

1 

Z’o 

S 

£ 

Total 

Publicly con- 
trolled 

Privately oon- 
trolleil 

i 

0 

1 

t 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

!• 

11 

n 

U 

14 

14 1 

iZ 

Universities, oolleges, 
and professional 
schools 

10 

1 

9.') 

111 

17 

1 

1 

: 1 

1 

05 

1 

06 

60 

1 

204 

1 

270 

9 

i ’ 
76 

S.l 

Teachers oolleges and 
normal schools., .. 

A7 

2 

M' 

15 

3 

IH 

u 

2 

H 

70 

4 

80 

15 

I 

K. 

Junior colleges 

71 

53 

124 

25 

25 

50 
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More institutions have a special committee administering 
the program than any one* of the other forms. This com- 
mittee consists of a variety o^combinations of administrative 
officers, academic officers, and faculty members in the 
individual colleges. The president is frequently a member 
with such officers as the business manager, registrar, super^ 
visor of work, secretary of the faculty, chairman of the 
scholarship committee, director of the vocational bureau, 
one or more selected members from the facuUy ranks, and 
others. In some instances, the business manager serves 
on the committee with one or more academic officers, the 
purpose apparently being to have representatives on the 
committee to handle both the financial and educational 
• phases of the progr^. 

Committees comprising only faculty members include 
such combinations, as deans of the different colleges and 
schools, heads of departments, or specially designated faculty 
members. In publicly controlled junior colleges, the city 
superintendent of public schools is often a member of the 
committee along with one or more officers of the college. A 
further variation b found where the adminbtration of the 
program b divided between two committees. For example. 
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in one teachers college a faculty coirunittee has charge of the 
approval of student applications and th© assignment Of jobs 
while the business manager supervises the work and the 
. president acts as disbursing officer. 

Among the other single administrative officers reported 
as handling the program in different colleges are the vice 
president, assistant to the president, assistant treasurer, ' 
registrar, asd^|tant to the registrar, and superintendent of 
buildings and grounds. A few institutions have placed 
control of the program in their regularly constituted officers 
in charge of student placement and employment, such as th^ 
placement director, student employment secretary, or simila* 
official. Single faculty members administering the program 
include the dean of the college, assistant to the dean, head of a 
department of instruction, secretary ' of- adult education, 
librarian, and others. A special officer has been appointed 
to devote full time to the program in several institutions. 

As indicated by the table, the institutions of several types 
vary in the particular form of organization most used. The 
plan of having the president as administrative head of the 
program is more preferred among junior colleges than any 
of the other plans. A considerable proportion of the teachers 
colleges and normal schools have also placed the president 
in charge of the program. In a moderately lai^e percentage 
of the universities, colleges, and- professional schools, the 
program is administered by a faculty member. Not a great 
deal of difference is found in the form most commonly used in 
piublicly controlled as compared with privately controlled ' 
institutions, except that the business Officer and a faculty 
member handles the program in a proportionatejji^arger 
number of those under private than public control. 

III. j^URANCjC of NEB|} of STLfDENTS 
RECEIVING FEDERAL AID 

Different procedures are followed by individual institutions 
in obtaining assuran^ that the student’s financial stat'Us is 
such that he copld not attend college without Federal aid. 

A signed statement of the student to this effect is the only 
requirement in some institutions. Others require, both a 
statement of the student and of his parents. A third pro- 

4 
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cedure requires a student’s statement plus a statepient of 
citizens in his home community. In still others a statement 
of the student supplemented by a statement of the parents 
and of local citizens is required. An investigation into the 
actual financial condition of the student by the case-worker 
method is made by other institutions. In table 5 are given • 
the numbers of institutions that use each of these procedures. 
Because of significant differences, the institutions are classi- 
fied not only by type and method of control but also 6y 
geographical sections. 
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Approximately one fifth of the institutions require only a 
signed statement of the student in obtaining assurance that 
hig financial status is such that he could not attend college 
without Federal aid. At the other extreme are the institu- 
tions comprising more than one tenth that make an investi- 
gation into the actual financial condition of the student in 
order to make certain of his need. 

The percentage of institutions under private control 
where only a signed statement is required to determine his 
need is larger than that for institutions under public control. 
On the other hand, a greater percentage of publicly con- 
trolled than privately controlled institutions make an 
investigation into the actual financial condition of the student. 
With respect to the procedure most applied in particular geo- 
graphical sections, thelarger number of theinstitutionstbatre- 
quire a signed statement only are located in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, lif is also in this section where 
the smallest number of institutions are found that make an 
investigation into the actual financial condition of the student. 
Privately controlled institutions predominato in this section. 

Other steps taken by many colleges to determine the need 
of the student selected to receive Federal aid include a 
personal interview after he has filed his application. This 
interview is conducted either by the single ofl&cer in charge 
of the program or the special committee responsible for its 
administration. An interview is also frequently held with 
the student's parents as a further verification of his lack of 
funds. In many institutions where the student body is 
drawn principally from the local community, the college . 
authorities already have personal knowledge of the economic 
background of the student and his family. The institu- 
tional files showing deferred payment of college fees, borrow- 
ing from different sources, requests for loans and scholar- 
ships are Commonly used in the case of students who apply 
for Federal aid on the ground that they would be compelled 
to leave collie unless this assistance is given them. Where 
the institutions make an investigation into the actual finan- 
cial condition of the student, the investigation is conducted 
either by the oflficers of the college in charge of the program, 
county relief administrators, or other official agencies in the 
partioular copamunity where he resides. 
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Since the primaiy object of providine Federal fim^= ; ♦ 

wome" :: 

limit At* V ^ practice in same institutions to place 

lx r T “““'y P“i<i f» <•>« studentl in 
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he relief money to pay their coUegiate eitpenses a*h ^ 

In taw’ ■word, room, and liJItems 

In table 6 are printed the number of institutiona cCiaed 

by type and method of control adopting these limitation! 
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V. ^f>ECIAL PROVISIONS FOR STUDENTS TO LIVE 

CHEAPLY 


In addition to the Federal aid given the students, soiiie in- 
stitutions provide further help for them by arranging so 
that they can liv.e cheaply. Such provisions include chang- 
ing college buildings into housing quarters and arranging 
cooperative plans for groups of students' to live cheaply. 
In table 7 are indicated the number of institutions classified 
by type and method of control that have adopted these 
several measures. 

Table 7.-^OVISIONS MADE BY INSTITUTIONS FOR IN- 
EXPENSIVE MANNER OF LIVING FOR STUDENTS 


Number of Institulloas where— 


Type of Institution 

College buildings are 
made into living 
quarters for students 

Cooperative plan la 
arranged for student 
groups to live cheaply 

Pub- 

licly 

con- 

trolled 

Prl- 

vately 

con- 

trolled 

Total 

Pub- 

licly 

con- 

trolled 

Pri- 

vately 

con- 

trolled 

Total 

1 

t 

3 

4 

ft 
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Universities, ooUegeff, and professional 
schools. -- - • 

8 

14 

10 

3 

47 

\ 

31 

0 

57 

15 

41 

12 

26 

20 

17 

57 

1 

11 

4 

S3 

21 

28 

4 

Teachers collet and normal schools 

Junior colleges - 

Ne^o colleges 

To*al 

S3 

88 

188 

88 

78 

IM 


ApJproxiinately 1 out of ovory 10 ot tho institutions par- 
ticipating in the program has made some sort of provision 
' for inexpensive living of the students in addition to the 
Federal aidj^ V^ere college buildings have been converted 
into living quarters for them, the arrangement consists of 
placing cots in one or more laige rooms in the armory, 
stadium, gymnasium, or other structure to provide sleeping 
accommodations for the students. Temporary barracks have 
also been erected in some institutions for the students. In 
arranging cooperative plans for student groups to live cheaply, 
the colleges turn over to them a large residence or a number 
of cottages on the campus where they keep house. Only a 
nominal rental chaige is made. 
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VI. COST OF LIVING FOR STUDENTS 

A question of special interest in the Federal student-aid 
program is just how far the aid p^i^ded by the Federal 
Government goes in pa 3 ung the living expenses of the stu- 
dents while in college. 

For the purpose of answering this question the individual 
institutions reported on the minimum cost for board and 
room on their campus. Variations in the minimum monthly 
cost for board and room are presented in table 8. The num- 
ber of institutions classified by type and method of control 
having the various costs are shown. These are segregated 
into geographical sections ”®since significant differences e.xist 
in this respect. 
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The institutions differ greatly in the cost of li\nng for their 
students. ^ In about 1. out of every 10 colleges reporting on 
this question, the average of $15 per month of Fe(#al aid 
given the students is sufficient to more than pay the monthly 
cost of their board and rodm. This monthly aid in almost 
one-fifth of the institutions is approximately equal to tho 
charge for board and room. In the remainder of the colleges 
the living costs range upward to more, than twice as high ns 
the average monthly Federal aid. The monthly cost of 
board and room is especially high in privately controlled as 
compared with pqblicly controlled institutions. 

As between geographical sections, the larger number of 
institutions with low cost of board and room are located in 
the central region of the United States, such as the East 
and West North Central States and the South Central 
Stat^. Thus the Federal student-aid is of greater pro- 
portionate assistance to students attending colleges and 
universities in these sections. In the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States sections are found thesmallest number 
of institutions with low rates for board and room and the 
largest number where the rates are high. This section has 
far more coUe^ where the monthly cost of board and room 

IS $30 upward than any other geograplii<jal seption of the 
country. 


A great many of the students in the institutions partici- 
patmg in tbe program’ live at home and pay no board and 
room. This is narticularly true of colleges and univereities 
located in populous communities, in municipal colleges, and 
in junior colleges. In such cases, the Federal aid goes 
farther toward sending jbhem through coUege, since their 
expenses are confiqed chiefly, to tuition, fees, purchase of 
books, wearing apparel, and similar items. 

VII. ADMINISTRATIVE PLANS TO PROVIDE PART- 
. TIME WORK FOR ^UDENTS 

Provision by the coll^^es of part-time work for the students 
rweiving Federd aid involves three phases. The fii^t con- 
sists of discovering the necessary jobs, the second of selecting 
the most suitable ones, Ad the third of assigning the students 
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to them. A variety of administrativ.e plans have been 
adopted by the institutions to accomplish these objects. 

O^e of the most copunonly used is to allocate a certain 
number of the F. E. R. A. students to the heads of depart- 
ments, heads of schools and colleges, or individual faculty 
members. These academic oflBcers or faculty members are 
then held responsible for discovei?ng and selecting suitable 
jobs in their particular departments, schools, colleges, or 
fields and assigning the students to them. In most institu- 
tions where this type of administrative procedure has been 
adopted, the heads of departments, schools, colleges, or 
faculty members ore required to submit descriptions of the 
jobs that they propose to furnish for the students to the 
oflficer or committee in charge of the program. Before the 
students are allocated to them, the jobs must be approved 
by ,ttiis authority. 

Another plan, different in character, consists of having the 
officer or committee responsible for the program’s manage- 
ment make a complete canvass of all possible part-time jobs 
* on which the students might work. A comprehensive list 
of the jobs discovered by this method is compiled. From 
this list specially designated individuals or faculty members 
then prepare a final approved list of the jobs to be assigned 
the students. • In some instances, representatives of the 
F. E. R. A. students are included among the individuals or 
faculty members yaking the choice of the jobs included in 
the approved list. Still another plan applicable only to 
“off-campus jobs is to arrange for officials or a committee from 
the local community to cooperate vith the college organiza- 
tion in seating the jobs to which students are to he assigned 
off the campus. In table 9 are presented the number of 
institutions clashed by type and method of control adopting 
each of these., ^veral plam. 
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Of these different aaministraiive procedures for p^viding 
work for the students, the greaA majority of the institutions 
use the plan of rnaking a canvas^ of all possible jobs and pre- 
paring an approved list on a basii of this canvass. Approxi- 
.mately 63 percent of the colleges h\ive adopted this procedure. 

The individuals of faculty members designated to prepare 
the approved list are generally 1% single officer or special 

committee in immediate charge of the actuaTiulininistration 
of the program. 

About 16 percent of, the colleges use the plan of allocating 
a certain number of the students to the heads of departments 
and holdmg them responsible for giving suitable jobs to the • 
students. Another 15 ^percent allocate the students to 
individual faculty members for this purpose. In' practically 
all of. the institutions some of the F. E. R. A,, students are 
placed on part-time jobs under the administrative officers/ 
such as the business manager, registrar, treasurer, purchaamg ' ' 
agent, superintendent of buildings and grounds, and others. 
Many of the colleges aL?o assign some of them to perform 
the detailed office work connected with the conduct of the^^ /f 
Federal Student Aid Program. ' 

VIII. SUPERVISION OF PART-TIME WORK OF 

stude'nts • 

- X , ■ 

Since the main requirement of the program is that the 
students do actual wort for the Federal aid given them', 
proper^upemsibn is one of the principal obligations imposed 
on the institutions. * 

For assuriug the faithfyl performance.of the tasks assigned 
the students, different administrative plans are used by the ‘ 
colleges. The pHcUce in some institutions ia to rely on 
Womial supenasion by the faculty members under whom 
me students work. A second plan is to have the students 
M out time sUps showing the ambunt of time worked by 
toem Siipplementing this step, a third plan proVides-Idr 
the “O. K.'ing" or approval of the time slips by the super- 
visor certifying that the student has actually worked the 
number of hours recorded upon A fourth plan consists 
of the arrangelpent by which regular progress reports on 
each job and project being performed by the students are 
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nfade. Two or more plans of supervision are utilized by 
some institutions to guarantee an effective check on the 
student’s work. Table 10 gives the number of institutions 
distributed by type and method of control that have adopted ‘ 
each of these administrative plans. ' 

Table 10.— ADMINISTRATIVE PLANS ADOPTED BY INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF SEVERAL TYPES FOR ASSURING FAITH Fl I 
PERFORMANCE OF TASKS ASSIGNED, F. E. R. A STU 
DENTS ' ' 


Number of I'nstiiutions where plan provides for- 
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More than two-thir^ of the colleges reporting on this 
question, of which the greater proportion are privately con- 
trolled, utilize, the plan of requiring negular time slips showing 
the pumber of hours worked by the students to be “0. K.’d ” 
or approved by the sQpervisor in charge of their work. The* 
plan-^f providing for regular progress reports on the jobs or 
projecte being undertaken by the students has been adopted 
by about 30 percent of the inatitu'fions. Of special signifi- 
cance is the fact tha( in 1 out of every 3 of the institutions" 
. 2 or more plans of supervision are in force. The number 
of thes^ institutions is divid^ almost evenly between those 
^4^^jA^.pubBc 4P^o Oder private control. 

^I^ffaddition to Uiese several plans, a fejv institutions have ' 
adopted methods \nf checking the time of the students sim- 
- liar in principle bVt , different in . their mode of procedure. 

; ■ An example is where the ofl^r in immediate charge of the 
program makes <^t the time slip showing the number of 
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hours that student is supposed to work and sendh it 
directly to the supervisor.* The student in turn After per- 
/ormmg his work makes out a lime slip aud hands it to the 
supervisor. The hours of work shown in the student's time 
shp must con-Mpond with the number of required hours of 
york on the time shp originnUy sent the supervisor by Jhe 
offiMr m Ch^ev The Federal ReUef Administrator of one 
State has adopted a uniform work voucher that must be 
used by all the mstitutmns in the State for checking the time 
of h . E, R, A studenlsb Not only must the student sign the 
voucher certifying that he has performed the number of hours 
of work recorded on It, but the supen-bor must also certifv 
that to his pereonal knowledge the work has been performed 
by phe student. 

Anot^r plan used in quite a number of coU^es is for the 
single officer or special committee in charge of the program 
Penodical check-ups for tire purpose of discovering 
whether there has been any relaxation in supervision of the 
students' work. 

IX. intellecti'aL ability and schol\stic 

ACHIEVEMENT OF F. E. R.’ A. STUDENTS 

cited derogatory effect of the program is that 
the Federal aid was brmging students into the colleges who 
did not have sufficient in teUectual ability to profit by- the col- 
legiate traimng proyided them. Another is that the part- . 
une work required by the Federal Goyernment interfered 
senousljf with scholastic achievement of students and pre- 
vented them from making successful progress in their studies 
Each institution was requested to furnish information in 
ite special report on whether the averagointellectual ability 
0 the F. B. R.A. students was greater, equal to, or less than 
that of regplar students. Similar information was requested. ' 
on whether them average scholastic achievement was higheT 
^u J to, or lo^r. In table 1 1 is presented this information 
for toe institution respondmg compiled to shpw the numl 
institutrons distributed ac^rding to replie^^nLeachofi 
^mto and classified according to type and metSj^^ntrol. 

♦ I scattered colleges reported that the intellec- 

tual abibty or scholastic achievement was either less or lower 
than toe other students, they ^ not included ip the toble 
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Table 11.— HOW F. E. R. A. STUDENTS COMPARE WITH 
OTHER STUDENTS IN INTELLECTUAL ABILITY AND 
SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
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66 

46 
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m 
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Of the total number of institOtions, as many as one half 
reported that the average intellectual ability if the students 
receiving Federal aia was greater than of the other 
students. Their inteUeqtual ability inJ the other half of 
^the colleges was report^ as approximately equal to the 
regular students. In average scholastic achievement the 
F. E. R. A. students were reported as being higher than the 
regular students in approximately 53 percent of the institu- 
tions. One of the explanations of this superiority is that these 
students, notwithstanding the fact that they are compelled 
-4 to work several hours a day to earn the Federal aid, are a 
more serious minded’ group and ri^lize that the F’ederal 
Government is giving them their only opportunity to obtain 
a higher education. . The policy of maPy of the colleges to 
select only students of high^holUrship to receive the aid is 
another influencing factor. , - . 

Orade-poini average of F. E. R. A. students.— Since this 
information was largely subjective, being based on the opin- 
ions of the individuals handling the pfbgram ^h the colleges, 
^ other more objective data showing the actual scholastic 
records of the F. E. R. A. students as compared with the 
student body as a whole were collected from institutions 
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having them available. In table 12 are given these records 
.m grade-pomt averages -together with the number of institu- 
tions and number of F. E. R. A. students’represented. 

Table 12.— SCHOLASTIC RECORDS OF STITHTMtc or'r-t'Txr 

ING FEDERAL AID IN A VER.AGE GRADE PmWs pom' 
PARED WITH THn.<5vni? at t 


1 

^Type of institution 

Num- 
ber of 
in- 
stitu- 
tions 

1 

1 

Number 
of Fed- 
eral-aid 
students 
repre- 
sented 

i 

Grade- 

point 

average 

for 

F E R A 
students 

Grade- 
point 
average 
for all 
stu- 
dents 

Excess 
p^de- 
poinl aver- 
age for 
F. E. R. A. 
students 
over aver- 
age for all 
students i 


2 

S 

* i 

« 1 

5 , 

1 

1 

Universities, coliegres, and professional 
schools 

26 

7 

6 

189 

1 ' 

1 76 
1.73 

1.62 

1.61 

1.47 

5.22 

. IS 
.26 

Teachers colleges end normal schools 
Junior colleges 

For all types 

S8 

S.TIS 

! 

l.T»j U57j 



pade-polnt averag, for F.,E. R. A. atudeots was slightly less 


These scholastic records show that the grade-pomt average 
for the students receiving Federal aid e.xceeds that for all the 
student?, taking the 39 institutions as a whole. This is the 
cMe ^th F. E. -R. A. students in the institutions of each of 
the different types. Of special interest is the disclosure that 
the excess grade-ppint average of the students receiving Fed- 
eral aid as compared with that for all students is higher in the 
junior colleges than any of the other types of institutions 
InditridmU grades of F. E. R. A, students. -Besides these' 
records showmg grad^point averages, a considerable number 
of mstitutipns submitted the individual . grades made by 
F. E. R. A. students in their studies. Table 13 shows the 
number of these students receiving the grades of A 
C , etc., in 99 institutions classified according to type and 
method of control. Altogether 4,838 F. E. R. A. students are 
represented and the grades are for the first semester or 
quarter of the school year 1934-35, 
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Approximately 55 percent of these students made average 
grades of “A" and “B” in their studies. In other words, 
more than half of them attained the hig;h scholastic status of 
“honor students”, which ordinarily comprises a minor pro- 
portion of the entire student body in most colleges. The 
grades of 33 percent were the generally accepted average of 
“C”, while 8 percent fell below this average with grades of 
“D.” About 4 percent of the total failed to make passing 
grades in their studies. A shghtly higher percentage of these 
F. E. R. A. students making “A” and “B” grades attended 
publicly controlled institutions. 

X. EVALUATION OF PROGRAM BY INDIVIDUAL 
^ INSTITUTIONS 


4 The presidents and officers of the colleges responsible for 
the administration of Federal st.udent aid., in the individual 
institutions submitted in their reports evaluations of the 
program as it was operating on their particular campuses. 

There is a' unanimity of opinion in these reports that the 
program is atjcomplishing its main objective of providing 
opportunity for young men and women to attend college 
who otherwise could not do so. Various other values of the 
program both to the students and the colleges are emphasized. 

Below are given some of the more important values to the 
students specifically mentioned in the reports. The number 
of institutions mentioning each of them is shown. 


of 

Part-time work provides^aluable practical train- ^ 

• ing to students 

Provides needed training of youth for future citi- 

senship 4g 

Revives morale of students and college com- 
munity 44 

Relieves finaricial strftsd and strain on students . . 31 
Awakens in students sense of loyalty to govern- 
ment. ... j 


14 
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The followang is a list of some of the more significant values 
of the program to the colleges, with the numbennf institu- 
tions mentioning each of them: 

Number of 

11 ' indituiions 

h.nables college to render public service to local 
. community jqq 

Enables college to do work neglected because of 

curtailed budget 85 

Enables college to undertake constructive research 

w’ork and other projects 

Improves instruction by relieving pressure of work 
on faculty members jg 

In their evaluation of the program, there are 75 institu- 
tions that express the conviction that the Federal Student 
Aid Program is among the most successful recovery measures 
undert^en by the National Government. Ten colleges 
specially stress -the cheapness of the program as a form of 
relief for the youth of the country. 

XI. CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGES 

IN PROGRAM 

Of tho 1,181 institutions making reports, there are 830, or 
approxirnately 70 percent, that express satisfaction with the 
program and offer no criticisms. While some of the remain- 
mg institutions make direct criticisms, the great majority 
of them present suggestions for changes that would improve 
the operation of the program on their own campus. In 
table 14 are shown some of the principal criticisms oh various 
phases of the program, with the number of institutions 
classified by type making each of them. 
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Number of institutions where— 

Type of institution 

Difficulty 
in deter- 
mining 
Bctuaf 
need o( 

1 students 
1 
1 

Difficulty 
in finding 
suitable ' 
Jobs for 
freshmen 

Location of 
college 
prevents 
placing 
students 
in Jobs oiT 
campus 

1 

Maximum 
monthly 
pay of S20 
is too low 
to aid 
students 
sufficiently 

Hate of 
pay ofr 
F K R.A. 
students 
is too higb» 
exceeding 
that Paid 
hy ^x)llege 

1 1 

1 

1 * 

1 

1 

1 4 ! 

1 

''T7l 


1 Diversities^ oollefres, and 
profession^ schools. 

10 

0 

44 

i 



Teachers colihfrea and normal 
schbols • 

■' i 

1 

16 

9 

Junior colleges. 


18 

25 

4 

3 1 

1 

q 

Ne^oooUegee [ 

£ 

> 9 I 

4 

7 

ToUl 1 

14 

91 


91 

19 


More then half the institutions making criticisms em- 
phesize the difficulty encountered by them in finding suitaWe 
jobs for freshen students. This is due chiedy to the inex- 
penence of the freshmen and to the fact that they are read- 
justmg to a new environment at college. 

frequent criticism is that the location of 
ege prevents it from placmg students in jobs off the 
c^p^. .In^itutions making this criticism are in gT^erd 
Mtuated in the open country where the transportation^of the 
students to n^rby communities to do daily part-time work 
w practically ^possible. Three institutions claim that they 
^ having difficulty in finding jobs for the s^nts during 
certam seasons of the year. Another criticisi©de'by ^ 

' Pro^am has the effect of eliminating any 

ffort on the part of the students to ^cure part-t^e^jobs 

from coi^eiTial enterprises in the local community 

be^Jd?!, underlying philosophy 

behind the program are contained in the reports. Five insti- 

' tlir“^ T*??i! ground that it creates in 

the mmd of the student the idea that he has the right to 

expect help from the Federal Government. Two oth^ 

insbtutions stete that the program destroys individual 

a ve in the student to do his own finamdal planning to 
secure a collie education. ’ . ^ 
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In table 15 are presented some of the more important 
proposals for changes in the pro^am. The number of insti- 
tutions classified by type favoring each proposal is shown. 

Table 15.— VARIOUS PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN FED- 
ERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAM MADE BY INSTITU- 
TIONS 


Number of inslituiloos where proposals for changes provide 
that— • 


i 

Type of iustituliou j 

Quota of 
students be 
increased to 
take care 
of sur;)lus 
applicants 

1 

Funds be 
provided to 
pay ad- 
ministra- 
tive 
costs of 
program 

Privately 
controlled 
colleges be 
permitted 
to employ 
students to 
improve 
property 

Federal aid 
be given to 
students 
without 
requiring 
them to 
work 

Federal 
Oovem- 
ment issue 
more defi- 
nite regu- 
lations for 
conduct of 
program 

1 

t 

% 

4 

2 

1 

Universities, colleges, and 

f 





professional ^fcboola 

' 40 

14 

8 

2 

13 

Teachers colleges and Dormal 






schools - 

10 

3 


4 

4 

Junior colleges 

14 

5 

1 

1 

3 

Negro colleges 

2 


1 

1 

1 

ToUl 

W 

72 

82 

10 

10 

21 


The particular ^hange in the program proposed by the 
largest member of institutions is that the quota of students be 
increased so that the surplus applicants may be caTcd for. 
Reports from many of these colleges indicate that they had 
applications for Federal aid in exce^ of their quota varying 
from 50 to 100 percent. One university located in a large 
community reports that 1,160 young men and womep.aljplied 
for aid while its quota amounted to 1 61 , About 1 5 percent of 
the institutions making proposals advocate that the Federal 
Government issue more definite regulations 4ot the conduct 
of the program. 

Other proposals of individual colleges deals with the work 
schedule feature of the program. Five institutions suggest 
that instead of requiring the students to do the same amount 
of part-time work monthly they be permitted to do less work 
in the months when examinations are held, making up the lost 
time in the other months. It is proposed by three additional 
institutions that the students be allowed to earn Federal 
relief money during their summer vacations in place of the 
presentTtarrangement providing that the work be performed 


m: student 








during the replar academic session. Nine coUeges make 

he proposal that the monthly pay roll.s and reports required 

administration office be 

Because of the widely different local situations, the criti- 
cisms and suggestions for changes in tlie program made by 
some institutions contradict those of other institutions. 

XII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

From the mformation presented in the preceding pages it 
IS obvious that pronpunced differences existed in the prob- 
lems confronting the various colleges and universities in the 
operation of the Federal student aid program. 

The institutions differed in method of control, geographical 
location, size of student quota receiving Federal aid, sLe of 
coi^unity m which located, and other local conditions. 
Each of these factors exercised an influence in determining 
the facihty or difiiculty of conducting the program as well 
as^fhe procedures and methods adopted for carrying it into 

Notwithstanding these differences, the individual institu- 
tions have set up efficient administratiye machinery and the 
program has been operated successfully by them. All 
evidence pomts to the attainment of4he major purpose of 

m'wnSf foisting qpedy young men and w^omen 

to work their way through college by means' of sociallv 

desirab e jobs Of special significance in this connection is 
the high scholastic achievement of the F. E. R. A students 
as compared with other students. • students 
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The following 19 a copy of the Federal regulations govern- 
ing the Federal student aid program: 

* ♦ 

federal emergency relfef administration 

» OFFICE OF ADMIN13TRATOK 

Washington ^ . 

’ July 3, 1934 . 

TO ALL STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATORS: 

SUBJECT: Part-time jobs for college eludents. ' 

This letter will authorize and direct you to cont?nue to make relief 
funds available for a program of part-.time employment for college / 
students from September 1. 1934, to the end of the academic school ^ 
year in June 1936. The foUowing stipulations shaU govern theprogram: 

1. All iMtitutions of a collegiate or university character (herein- 
jrfter called colleges) which desire such aid, shall be included, provided 
they are nonprofit making as attested by the fact that their regular 
^UMtional buUdings and grounds are exempted from -the property 
Ux levied by the State and/or local community. In case of question 
the State departmeht of education in each State shall determine which 
UMtitutiona are eligible, this decision being subject to review in case of 
dispute by the Educational Division of F. E. R. A. 

2. Jobs ahall be allocated to the colleges on the basis of their enroll- 
Inent of fuU-time students of college grade, or higher, as of October 15, 

1933. A full-time student is one carrying at least three-fourths of the 
normal student program of courses. ' . 

3. The pay shall be not more than $20 per calendar month per 
student employ^ and shall be earned by socially desirable work. 

4. 'Dio allotment of funds to each college shall be $15 per month for 

' ‘ percent of its enrolment of full-time students as defined in (2) 

above. The actual allotment shaU bo conditioned by the availability of 
suitable work at the coUege as defined by (6) below and by the practice 

of the college in using its own funds for student aid as set forth in (7) 

below^ ^ 

ij* allotment of funds by the Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration shall be made to each State on the application of the 
mate emergency relief adnjinistration. The State application shall be 
accompanied by an affidavit signed by the president of eaA institution 
qui^ed and desiring to participate in this fund, and eaph affidavit 
carry the endorsements of the chief school officer of the State and 
of the StAte emergency reUef administrator. The president in his 
affidavit cover the following points: 

37 . 
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(a) T&At the ioBtitution is of a collegiate or university character, 
i. e., that it requires at le^t the equiva'llnt of high school gradtla- 
tioD for admission of regular students t6 its principal curricula; 

^6) That the institution is nonprofit in character as attested 
by the fact that by its charter its regular educational buildings and 
groun^ are exempt from local county taxes; 

(c) That its full-time student enrollment on October 15, 1933, 

was that 12 percent of such enrollment is - 

abd that the monthly allotment requested is$-_ base<l • 

upon the $16 average per student to be employed; 

(d) that if granted an allotment of student employment funds 
he will undertake to guarantee that the work projects upon which 
students will be employed will conform with th*e stipulations in 
paragraph (6) below; 

(e) that the students for employment will be selected in accord- 
ance with paragraph (8) below ; 

' XJ) that the allotment will be u^ to provide jobs in addition 
to those customarily provided by the institution, afld that the 

^ adn^istration of the whole p^ject will be in accord^ with the 
spirit of paragraph (7) below. * * 

6. Funds allotted shall be used to pay students for doing socially 
desirable work, including the sort customarily done in |he institution 
by students who are working their way through college, Bqch as clerical, 
library, and research work. Regular class instruction shall be exclud^, 
but students may be assigned to extension, adult education, recreation ' 
and other activities that increase the usefulness of the college to the 
community. Each institution shall pass on thfi acceptability of its 
own work projects. All jobs must be under the direct charge of the 
institution.^ 

7. Inasmuch as the principal objective of using relief funds for student 

aid is to incre^ the number of young men and women going to coUege,- 
funds allotted shall not be uRd to replace college funds here^fore 
available for student aid. Ordinary maintenanca'^ork fi^out the col- 
lege, waiting on table in dining halls and other routine (activities that 
would have to be carri^ o n anyway shall bo financed from the usual 
sources, not from F. A. funds. Violation of4he spirit of this 

provision shall be considerMa osum for withdrawing a College’s entire 
allotment of student aid funds and assigning It to other institutions. 

8. The students shall be selected for the jobs on the following coh- 

siderations; * ' 

(a) Meed,— The student^s financial status shall be such as to 
make impossible his attendance at college without this aid. 

(b) CfytToder and abililv to do college wor*.— The students shall 
be of good character and judged by the usual methods of determin- 
ing abUity employed by the particular college, shall possess suth 

. ability as to give assurance that they will do high grade work in 
college. 

• ' Modified on Joly.k, 1034 w m to pwmit Instltudons u> delecoto nipervlsk>D,or studont 
work In cans wbere stodents are aaslpied to local soTonmieot units or social agencifc.' 
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(c) Stalua as to preaenf attendance— 'At \eaiai 50 percent of*the 
fi|D^8 allotted to the, institution ehall be paid to students whb were* 
^ not regularly enrolled in any college during January 1934.i 

id) Equitable division between sexes— Jobs shall be allocated be- 
^ tween boys and girls in proportion to the enrollment of each in 
the particular schools * ^ 

9. Tlie hourly rate dT pay shall be such as is commonly paid by the 
institution for the type of sepice but not less than 30 cents an hour. 

10. No student shall work more than 30 hours in aiiv week or 8 hours 

in any day. " ' 

, 11. Tlie State emergency relief administration will transfer monthly 
to the president of each college th6 amount of funds required for the' 
following month’s pay rolUin an amount not to exceed the number of 
students certified times $15. 

12. The State relief administration will report to the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration on forms 10-A and 10-B the total amount 
of funds used each month.' The president of each college shall submit 
to the State e'mergency relief administration and to the Federal Eme^ 
gency Relief Administrator a statement showing the number of students 
given benefits, the type of work done, the hourly rates of pay, and the 
number of hours worked. 

Sincerely yours, 

HIrry L. Hopkins, 

•. ' ' Administrator, 

. _ » Kesoinded Qct. 6, 1W4. ^ 

» Rescind^ Sept. 6, 1034. * 

' O 
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